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Fireman’s flying leap 



At the annual fireman’s festival in Rome, recruits give a display 
of skill and daring. Here we see one diving from a height into a 
canvas strip held by his mates. 


Tortoise that 
went faster 
than sound 

The world's only supersonic 
tortoise, mascot of an R.A.F. 
squadron in Germany, has died 
peacefully in his sleep. Known 
as “Flight Lieutenant du Crosses,” 
he was no bigger than a match¬ 
box when he was bought from a 
pet shop in Oldenburg in 1955. 
He began his career as “Acting 
Pilot Officer on probation,” an 
enamel squadron badge being 
fixed to his shell. 

His “flying kit” consisted of a 
wooden box with straw to cushion 
supersonic stresses, and thus 
protected he flew hundreds of 
miles in aircraft ranging from 
Sabres to helicopters. Among the 
countries he visited with his 
squadron were France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Holland, Britain, Malta, 
and Cyprus. He received letters 
front pet-lovers in three 
continents, and Press mentions in 
newspapers from as far apart as 
Chile and China. 


WE’RE ALL RIGHT, 
JACK 

The men of H.M.S. Torquay, a 
frigate serving in the the Far East, 
have been doing some good work 
lately. They collected about £320, 
enough to buy a small house in 
Hong Kong and furnish it so that 
two Chinese refugee families now 
have a home. Thanks to Jack 
Tar, they can gratefully say, 
“We’re all right. Jack.” 


DOUBLE SUN 

People living near Adelaide, 
South Australia, were astonished 
to see two Suns side by side the 
other morning. They said that the 
second “sun” developed a bright 
bronze patch on one side and 
eventually faded from view. What 
they had seen was the phenome¬ 
non called a Mock Sun, or par¬ 
helion, caused by ice crystals in 
the upper atmosphere refracting 
and reflecting the Sun’s light. The 
Mock Moon, or paraselene, is a 
similar phenomenon. 
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THEY CALL HIM 
MR SPORTSVIEW 


l 

But Peter Dimmock is in charge of ali 
B.B.C. T V outside broadcasts 

By Peter London 

ppTER Dimmock is often called Mr. Sportsview because his 
face has been regularly seen in millions of homes on the 
B.B.C. programme Sportsview, which he introduces and links, 
and in which he often does- interviews and commentaries. But 


Sportsview is only one small 
television. 

“Everybody should have a 
hobby, and mine is Sportsview," 
he told me in his Television 
Centre office. It is a strenuous 
kind of busman’s holiday every 
Wednesday night, and one that 
has been going on for six years. 
But Peter loves it. Sportsview 
night keeps him close to the 
games and personalities with 
whom he began his career. 

Officially he is Head of Tele¬ 
vision Outside Broadcasts, or 
O.B.’s as they are called, which 
provide almost one-fifth of the 
B.B.C.’s programmes. The swift- 
talking sports commentator is 
really one of the most important 
departmental bosses of the B.B.C. 
His field covers sport. Royal occa¬ 
sions. State Visits. Lord Mayors' 
Shows, the Queen’s Christmas 
Speech, programmes like Eye On 
Research, Your Life In Their 
Hands, entertainment shows from 
the seaside,' concerts, theatre 
relays, and so on. 

His two lives 

In fact, Peter Dimmock’s big 
department handles virtually every 
kind of telecast that does not 
come from a fixed studio. There¬ 
fore the Olympic Games in Rome 
were a perfect example of Peter’s 
two lives mixing. 

The Olympics were, in his own 
words to me, “the largest 
instantaneous television operation 
to date.” Sixteen countries took 
“live ” programmes from Rome on 
the now vast Eurovision network. 
“A very complicated operation,” 
said Peter. 

With a huge international out¬ 
side broadcast devoted to every 
kind of sport in the world, Peter 


segment of Peter’s real job in 



Peter Dimmock, as millions 
of viewers see him every 
week. 


led his Sportsview and O.B. teams 
to Rome with great enjoyment. To 
a certain extent it was not such 
a nerve-racking operation as .his 
three previous Olympics—Mel¬ 
bourne in 1956, Helsinki in 1952, 
and London in 1948, when the 
B.B.C. was “host” to radio and 
TV networks from all over the 
globe. In Rome, as Peter pointed 
out, the B.B.C. team was only a 
part of the whole complex opera¬ 
tion, and TV technical equipment 
is so much better. 

Peter has been in television 
since 1946. when he left the Press 
Association and joined the newly 
reopened B.B.C. service at 
Alexandra Palace. 

Since then he has had a hand 
in presenting all the great events 
of television outside broadcasting 
—the Coronation, Eurovision 
programmes, the Boat Race, the 
Derby, the Grand National, the 


Royal Weddings, the Cup Final, 
the Empire Games, the State 
Opening of Parliament. 

To secure such big events for 
the B.B.C., Peter has to be a 
tough, resourceful, and diplomatic 
negotiator at the very highest 
level, as well as being an 
administrator able to organise a 
department and mobilise all the 
varied technical resources that go 
to make an outside broadcast. In 
a normal O.B., for instance, some 
50 tons of TV equipment and a 
fleet of vehicles are involved. 

Peter literally learned this job 
from the ground up, for as an 
O.B. producer and commentator 
he used to go on location and 
scramble about to secure the best 
camera positions, which involved 
climbing along slippery roofs, 
balancing on gantries and cat- 
walks, walking through cellars, 
and perching on grandstand tops. 

Immense energy 

He has immense energy, thinks 
nothing of an 18-hour working 
day, loves watching TV (he flew 
back frofh Rome one day to find 
out how the Olympic telecasts 
were being received here). His 
other hobbies are flying (he was 
an R.A.F. pilot in the last war 
and is a spare-time instructor at 
a flying club near London), ice 
skating and ski-ing. and motoring. 
He has twice driven in the Monte 
Carlo Rally. 

“Though people call me Mr. 
Sportsview, the real bosses of that 
programme are Paul Fox and 
Ronnie Noble,” Peter says. “They 
allow me to appear because they 
know 1 am crazy about all sport.” 

Thanks to Eurovision, viewers 
in 16 countries have been able to 
watch this year’s Olympic Games. 
Looking ahead to 1964 Peter 
thinks it is by no means unlikely 
that, with the use of satellites 
and space balloons, the whole 
world will be able to watch the 
Olympic Games in Tokyo. 

We may be certain that Peter 
Dimmock and his team will be 
fully prepared. 


Off to Kenya with a new trombone 


One of the latest “Ambassadors 
in Shirtsleeves” (see story on 
pages 8 and 9) is Chris Bell from 
St. Paul's School, London. He 
has volunteered to go out to 
Kenya to take part in the Volun¬ 
tary Service Overseas scheme. 

Chris used to play the trombone 
in his school orchestra and, as he 
is going to help with the setting 
up of youth clubs among the 
Kikuyu people, thought that he 
would try to teach some of them 
his favourite instrument. Hear¬ 
ing of this the National Musical 
Instrument Makers Association 
offered him a new trombone, and 
here we see Chris receiving it from 
Mr. Gilbert McAllister, Director 
of the Association’s Educational 
Group. 
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YOUNG ALDERMA 
SPRINTED 


Big task for Mr. Hare 

By the CN Political Correspondent 


Aldermen are usually thought of as elderly gentlemen, 
rather portly and fond of good food. So it will surprise 
many readers to leam that Mr. John Hare, our new Minister 
of Labour, was an alderman at the age of 26. Here, in brief, 
is the story Of a very young alderman who has become one 
of Her Majesty’s leading Ministers. 

Africa, took part in the landings 
of the Allied forces on the Italian 


In March, 1937, John Hare was 
elected to the London County 
Council for East Fulham. In a 
few weeks he had become perhaps 
the youngest member of the L.C.C. 
ever promoted to’ the' aldermanic 
bench. 

While he was still on the coun¬ 
cil, he became, in 1945, a Member 
of Parliament. He was one of a 
dozen M.P.’s who were also 
London county councillors. 

After his re-election in 1950 the 
L.C.C. and the House of Com¬ 
mons had slim majorities. 
County Hall, the council head¬ 
quarters, and the House of Com¬ 
mons.are separated by the'length 
of Westminster Bridge, across.the 
Thames^ and so Mr. Hare -very 
often had to sprint across the river 


The Rt. Hon. John Hare 

in less than seven minutes so as 
to vote in divisions in one place 
or the other, depending on whether 
he was functioning in his capacity 
as an M.P. or as an alderman. 

For a man then nearly 40 this 
was quite an achievement. 

Of Mr. Macmillan’s Ministers 
he is certainly one of the quietest, 
and most approachable. He has 
a gift for putting people at their 
ease—and also for finding out 
what is bothering them almost 
before they know themselves. In 
other words, he is a born con¬ 
ciliator with all the tact a Minister 
of Labour needs. 

John Hare was born on 22nd 
January, 1911, went to Eton and 
then into business, his work taking 
him to the United States and the 
Far East. 

His future interests outside 
politics, however, were connected 
with the land, and it is as a dairy 
farmer in Suffolk that he spends 
his limited leisure hours. 

Mr. Hare turned to politics be¬ 
fore the last war. The year after 
he joined the L.C.C. he became 
prospective Conservative candi¬ 
date for his home constituency of 
Woodbridge. During the war he 
fought with the 1st Army in North 


coast at Salerno and Anzio, and 
afterwards served with the 8th 
Army in Northern Italy, ending up 
as a lieutenant-colonel with several 
decorations. 

At the General Election of 
1945 he won the Suffolk seat he 
had “nursed” since before the war, 
and retained it in 1950 when it 
was reorganised under the name 
of Sudbury and Woodbridge. In 
opposition he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the party machinery 
at Westminster and throughout 
the country. _ 

His first notable promotion 
came in 195j, the year of.'the 
Conservatives’ return to power 
under Sir Winston Churchill,-when 
he became Vice-Chairman of the 
Conservative.Party. One of,.his 
tasks was to interview candidates 
' for Parliament. This post, he. held 
until '1955.,..'; ... . 

Experiences-in East and Central 
Africa had given. Mr. Hare a 
working knowledge of. Britain’s 
colonial mission, and it was no 
surprise when, in 1955, he secured 
his first Government post, as 
Minister of State for Colonial 
Affairs. 

In the following year came his 
big test. Sir Anthony Eden, who 
was then Prime Minister, appointed 
him War Minister. That was just 
before the Suez crisis, and Mr. 
Hare had to cope with a mass of 
complaints from reservists who 
had been called to the Colours. 

That he gat through this diffi¬ 


cult period with his reputation for 
fair dealing enhanced is a tribute 
to his qualities. His courage and 
loyalty were noted not least by 
Mr. Macmillan, who has given 
him two pushes up the promo¬ 
tion ladder. 

- The first was early in 1958 when 
he appointed him Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, and Food, 
a job which suited him perfectly. 
In this post he impressed foreign 
Governments as, leader of Britain’s 
delegation to this year's Law-of; 
the-Sea conference, in Geneva, 
which tried to negotiate a new 
limit for territorial waters. 

Mr. Hare became Minister of 
Labour in the Government 
changes last July. His first big 
task will be to put through an 
Act laying down ■ hygienic stan¬ 
dards for shops and offices. . 

Mr. Hare married the daughter 


DON’T MISS THIS 
SPLENDID OFFER 

In next week’s CN 
look out for our special 
offer of a handsome 
recorder, a real musical 
instrument you can 
easily learn' to play. 
Your friends might like 
to know about it, too, 
so that you can form 
your own recorder 
band among your- 
- selves. 

So watch for next 
week’s CN 


of the second Viscount Cowdray 
and they have a son and two 
daughters^ 


MEWS FROM 

VERYWHERE 


0^ 


Two geologists in Arctic Canada 
have discovered notes left in 
cairns in 1853 by Sir Edward 
Belcher, who was searching for 
Sir John Franklin’s lost expedi¬ 
tion. 

The American rocket expert, 
Dr. Wernher - von Braun, has 
stated that he hopes to make a 
trip to the Moon within the next 
three years. 

MORE SCOUTS THAN EVER 

Britain has-a record total of 
nearly 588,400 Scouts, according 
to the latest count, some 1,700 
more than last year. 

„ The hull of a glass fibre boat 
67 feet long has been made in one 
piece at Portsmouth. It is only 
half an inch thick. 

OFF TO THE WHITE SOUTH 

The United States Navy’s Ant¬ 
arctic exploration season, opening 
next month, will employ, some 
3,000 men, nine ships, and over 
30 aircraft. 

A series of small airfields is to 
be built in the Himalayas as part 
of the Nepal Government's 
scheme to improve communica¬ 
tions in the country’s northern 
regions. 

STORY IN FIVES 

Five-year-old Rosetta Row¬ 
lands of Keighley, Yorkshire, 
recently landed a five-pound carp 
with a five-and-sixpenny toy fish¬ 
ing rod. 

Archaeologists excavating a 
found barrow near Stonehenge 
recently, found the skeleton of a 
Bronze Age man, a bronze awl. 
a wooden hammer, and an ex¬ 
cellently preserved beaker. 

The population of the world is 
now 2,900 million, says a United 
Nations report. 

An active volcano has been dis¬ 
covered beneath the ' Arctic ice 
floes of the Chukotsk Sea by a 
Russian exploration team. 


CHANNEL SLIMMING 

Helge Jensen, the Canadian who 
recently broke all records for 
swimming the English Channel, 
stated that during his 10 hours 23 
minutes in the water, he lost 13 
pounds in weight. 

A South African company plans 
to buy a British Hovercraft for 
use as a ferry across Durban Bay. 

Mr. James Murphy of Corner 
Brook, Newfoundland, has made 
certain of not losing his last will 
and testament. He has it tattooed 
on his back. 

A record low temperature of 
88.3 degrees Centigrade below 
zero (158.9 degrees Fahrenheit of 
frost) has been claimed by the 
Russian Antarctic station at Vostok. 

Jerry the Jay 


A young jay, known as Jerry, 
found in a local garden, has been 
brought to Whipsnade Zoo to be 
reared. When old enough it will 
be released in the bird sanctuary 
there 


THEY SAY.. . 

JjEARNiNO needs effort, and it is 
misleading to young people 
to give them the impression that 
it can be disguised as entertain¬ 
ment. 

Sir John Wolfenden, Vice-Chancellor , 
Reading University. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The little village of Goathland, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire 


JODHPURS 

J&USH 

3 % 


GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD fire # 

CORO cidY 1 
PSP 2/6 

2 pa,rs 80 /*fSk 

Man tailored. Impeccably 
cut ami beautifully 
fini>licd for correct fitting, 
pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality cf highest 
standard and usually costs 
about 5 gns. Tan shade. 
Dills’ and maids’ sizes 
0-17, waist 22-2G \ ins.). State 
waist, out side length (waist 1o 
ankle) and height. LADIES' 
fizeswaist 27-32 ins. 10/- extra. 

“THE PAT” 

RIDING CAP 

Today's Value 79/6. 

Finest make available. 

Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. - In Black or Brown 
Velveteen. State size reqd. 

Jodhpurs & Cap together 90/- post free. 

“PAT” RIDING ROOTS 
49^6 Post j/c 

Fine English Tan Willow Soft 
Smooth Leather. ' Genuine 
1-leather soles and heels. 
Craftsman styled. Supeio 
finish and comfort. 
Buckie fastening. 
Today’s value. 75/-. 
Girls’ sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
(Ladies’ sizes'4, 5.-6. 7 5/- extra.) 

Any order sent C.O.D. I Pay postman.) 
Refund guarantee (Dept. CMS35) 

99 Anerley Road, 

_ London, S.L.2G 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 to 6, 
Weds. 1 p.v.i. All day Saturdays. 


49f 


JACATEX 
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ABOUT 287,000 ACRES in the Tachira State of 
the Argentine are to be developed for the raising 
of cattle, mainly dairy cows. A plant to produce 
powdered milk will also be established 


AUSTRALIA’S biggest rice-growing area, in 
southern New South Wales, has produced a record 
crop of I2S.OOO tons. As a result, Australia will be 
able to increase her exports, Hong Kong alone 
getting 4,000 tons, four times as much as last year. 


PRESENT FOR THE 
EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


Did you know that the com¬ 
manders of the British ships 
blockading France in the 
Napoleonic wars purposely looked 
the other way sometimes? That 
was when roses from various 
countries were being taken to 
France for the Empress Josephine, 
a great rose fancier, to grow in her 
garden at Malmaison, near Paris. 

Josephine had every detail of 
her wonderful collection faithfully , 
recorded by her court painter, 
Rcdoute. His pictures now fetch 
thousands of pounds at auctions, 
but if you would like some to 
frame as Christmas presents you 
may like to know that really 
lovely reproductions are being pre- 

GIRL WITH A GUITAR 

RfU 


Hfi! IM&cfsS. J .> 


sented free with Popular Garden¬ 
ing this week and next, on sale 
Thursday, 15th September and 
Thursday, 22nd September, two 
with each number. Popular 
Gardening costs only 6d. including 
the beautiful gift plates, and the 
two issues containing these will be 
bumper Autumn planting numbers. 

If you are not very keen on 
, gardening yourself, just keep the 
plates and hand the copies over to 
Dad, or a gardening friend. 


Blue Coat boys take 
a trip to London 


About 300 Christ’s Hospital 
boys will travel up from Horsham 
to London on 21st September for 
the celebrations held traditionally 
on the day of St. Matthew, their 
patron saint. 

Picturesque in their long blue 
coats and yellow stockings, they 
will first take part in a service at 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn. 
Among those present will be the 



s 

This Indian girl from the 
Punjab is playing a giant in¬ 
strument known as a tantura. 


FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


An ideal Christmas present for 
a friend across the seas— 
one that lasts for a whole year 
—can be had for £1 6s. Od. For 
this sum Children’s Newspaper 
will be sent every week for a year 
to any address overseas (except 
Canada, £1 3s. 6d.). Inland 
rate is £1 8s. 6d. 

if desired, a special greetings 


card bearing your own name 
and address will be sent with 
the first copy. 

you can arrange a subscription 
A by filling in the form below 
and sending it to the Sub¬ 
scription Department, Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, E.C.4, 
or by sending it to your local 
newsagent or bookstall manager. 


Will you please send CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Twelve 

For -— mouths to : 


Six 

Mr., Mrs., Miss. 


Paid by : 

Mr., Mrs., Miss. 


Cheque Yes 

-for £ : : Gift Card- 

Postal Order No 

(Please use block letters) 


I enclose 


Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs and 
Aldermen of the City of London, 
and the Governors of the school. 

As is customary, the sermon will 
be preached by an old Blue Coat 
boy—this year by the Abbot of 
Nashdom. 

Headed by the school band with 
its Drum Major, the boys will 
then march through Cheapside to 
the Mansion House where they 
will receive gifts of newly minted 
coins from the Mayor. The 
boys will then be entertained by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress—not, as formerly, to 
sherry and cakes, but to tea. 

The ceremony dates back to 
the foundation of the school in 
1552, three and a half centuries' 
before it moved out to the green 
fields of Sussex. Formerly, the 
service was held in Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, the school’s 
original parish church which was 
destroyed by bombs . in the 
Second World War. The distribu¬ 
tion of coins is a reminder of the 
charity of the Mayor and citizens 
of London of olden days to the 
school, which was originally for 
fatherless and destitute children. 
It was founded by Edward VI in 
1552. 

Since then the school has been 
immortalised by famous pupils, 
among them Lamb, Coleridge, 
and Leigh Hunt. 


NYLON FOR 
PETROL 

During the Second World Wai 
the British Army captured a big 
petrol dump of Rommel's Afrika 
Korps consisting of stacks of cans 
of an entirely new shape. Jerri¬ 
cans, our soldiers called them. 
They were stronger and more 
easily stacked than those used by 
our Forces, and mass productior 
was started at once. 





But the Jerrican is heavy and 
takes up a lot of space when not 
in use. Not so, the new Jerribaa 
shown in this picture. Made 
from tough nylon and synthetic 
rubber, it weighs only 1) lb., in¬ 
stead of the 10 lb. of the metal 
can. These bags can be laid flat 
or rolled up when not in use. 
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NO WSOL-GATHERINC IN 
THIS NEW SERIAL 



Derek Orr (Leonard Cracknell) and Petra Carew (Katy Wild) 
in a scene from the serial 


5 hcep's Clothing is the clever 
title of A. R. Rawlinson's 
new four-part serial oeginning 
in B.B.C. Junior TV next Sun¬ 
day. The story turns on the 

efforts of an unscrupulous scien¬ 
tist to double-cross a reputable 
old firm with the alleged inven¬ 
tion of artificial wool 

But he does not succeed in pull¬ 
ing wool over the eyes of every¬ 
body. Well up to his tricks is 
Derek Orr, a young employee of 
the firm, played by Leonard 

Cracknell. Katy Wild will be 

seen as Petra Carew, grand¬ 

daughter of the great wool finan¬ 
cier, Ulrich Panssard. When the 
scientist holds her as hostage in 
an old Sussex mansion, Derek hits 
on a plan to rescue her. 

Producer David Goddard has 
filmed location scenes in Sussex, 

Sporting Ghance 
in Grandstand 

|3 RIAN Johnston is to be com¬ 
pere of a B.B.C. television 
edition of Sporting Chance, the 
popular team game in the Light 
Programme. It begins on TV 
in Grandstand on Saturday 1st 
October and will be run as a 
knock-out competition until 24th 
December. The teams will be 
members of the public drawn 
from industrial sports clubs all 
over Britain. They will compete 
two at a time to find which has 
the best all-round sporting know¬ 
ledge. 

Questions will be put alternately 
to each team, and the captain will 
have to choose which member of 
his team he thinks can give the 
right answer Three rounds of 
questions will be based on photo¬ 
graphs, two on filmed or tele- 
recorded events, one round on 
questions on the laws of games, 
and one consisting of viewers’ 
questions. Competitors will also 
be asked to identify a “mystery” 
sporting celebrity. 

The winning team will play a 
team of-commentators on Saturday 
31st December. 


where the pupils at a co-educa- 
tional school find themselves 
caught up in all sorts of exploits. 
Other scenes are set in the City 
of London. 

The large cast includes Anthony 
Bryant as head boy of the co¬ 
educational school, with Suzanne 
Gibbs, Andrew Irvine, Nigel 
Lambert, Vicki Harrington, and 
Denise Coffey as some of the ' 
other pupils. 

Happy Birthday 
in Anglia tV 

Valerie Oldfield, Anglia TV’s 
announcer, has taken on a 
job that defeated the B.B.C. From 
a massive leather-bound volume 
she is to read outjphildren’s names 
on their birthdays. 

B.B.C. Children's Hour used to 
read out listeners’ names and sing 
“Happy Birthday to You.” But 
the daily list of birthdays became 
so huge that they had to give it 
up. 

This does not worry I.T.V. in 
East Anglia. Speaking for the 
new Anglia Birthday Club, 
Valerie says: “We want our 
junior viewers to look upon us as 
their friends, and ‘ keeping birth¬ 
days ’ is important among 
friends.” 

CHILDREN'S 
CARAVAN AT 
RAF STATION 

T HE B.B.C. Children’s Caravan 
rarely misses a chance of set¬ 
ting up at an unusual location. 
When it was known that a mobile 
TV unit would be at Wyton 
R.A.F. station, Huntingdonshire, 
for the photo reconnaissance pro¬ 
gramme in Junior TV the Cara¬ 
van was in hot pursuit. As a 
result, this Thursday's Caravan 
show comes from alongside the 
Wyton hangars. 

Sheila Buxton, the young 
North-country singing star, heads 
the bill. Jeremy Geidt is, of 
course, the showman, helped or 
hindered by crazy cousin Cardew 
Robinson. 


On Britain’s 
highest 
railway 

Jfow for a TV trip on the 
highest railway in England 
and Wales. Recently John Adams 
and Patrick Whitehouse went with 
B.B.C. film cameramen on the 
Snowdon Mountain Railway, from 
Llanberis to the summit, 3,560 
feet above sea level. We can 
share the excitement of the jour¬ 
ney in Railway Roundabout in 
Junior TV next Wednesday (21st 
September)! 

Jack Howe, who designed the 
new Midland Diesel Pullman ex¬ 
press, will be in the studio to 
describe it. This splendid train 
runs between London and Man¬ 
chester and Leicester. 

As a complete contrast, we can 
travel by slow train to Lyme 
Regis on the Axminster branch. 
Three very ancient locomotives 
with short wheelbases are the only 
ones that can haul the trains on 
this stretch of line because the 
curves are so sharp. 

A BOY GOES TO 
HOSPITAL 

J^obody likes going to hospital. 

especially the first time But 
is it as bad as all that? In B.B.C. 
Junior TV next Tuesday we can 
see a 15-minute film. Could This 
. Be You ? in which Richard Wild- 
man plays the part of a boy who 
is taken to the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital for Children, Hackney, 
North London. 

Another boy, Michael Prater, 
speaks the young patient’s 
thoughts in a commentary, and 
describes the friendly people he 
meets. 
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PROBLEM FOR YOUNG 
WESTERN FANS 

Whiplash or Tenderfoot? 


'\V HOM s hall we watch—Peter 
Graves as “Cobb,” or Will 
Hutchins as “Tom”? That is the 
problem facing viewers with the 
start of Whiplash on A.T.V. and 
Tenderfoot on the B.B.C. Both 
were due to begin last Saturday 
and both arc on at the same time 
—6.30 p.m. 

Tom .Brewster is the gentle 
Westerner of the B.B.C.’s Tender¬ 
foot. Instead of drawing guns, 
he blinds the villains with science. 
He is also a budding legal man, 
taking a correspondence course in 
law all the time he is hitting the 
trail. He usually manages to find 
a way of putting his legal know¬ 
ledge to good use in thwarting the 
villains. In next Saturday's instal¬ 
ment Tom takes a temporary job 
as schoolmaster. 

Christopher Cobb of the Aus¬ 
tralian gold rush coach line in 
A.T.V.’s Whiplash, is a dashing 
role for Peter Graves. He is the 
handsome, fair-haired brother of 
James Arness—the Matt Dillon of 
Gun Law. Peter is already well 



PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


An oblong 'with 
his squares 


^re you a “square”? There is 
a chance to find out in B.B.C. 
Television on Friday when ex- 
Goon Michael Bentine (he calls 
himself an Oblong) will run a 
programme of inquiry. 

-He has “squares” from many 
countries—and it is quite likely 
you may recognise some of them! 
For instance, Senor Dick (Cuadro) 
Emery from Spain, M. Clive 

(Carre) Dunn from France, and 

Signor Benny (Piazza) Lee from 

Italy. Ronald Grainer will direct 

the Square Seven. 

When Michael Bentine left off 
being a Goon in 1954. he went 
into Children's TV with his funny 
little men. The BumbJies. 



Michael Bentine—he calls himself 
an oblong 


DIGGING INTO THE PAST 


Two programmes dig into the 
past in B.B.C. Children’s 
Hour this week. Return to 
Hindleford is a serial story of 
mystery and intrigue in the early . 
19th century, written for radio by 
Margaret Potter, which begins this 
Wednesday. ■ 

On the following day The Secret 
of the Reeds, based on an old 


Welsh legend, comes from North 
Wales. It is a play by Gwen 
Pierce. 

Also on Thursday we can hear 
the first of . six talks, Speaking of 
Spain, by John D. Stewart, a civil 
servant living in Gibraltar who 
has written many radio plays and 
stories for young people. 


Peter Graves 

known for his work in Fury. 

Born in Minneapolis, he . was a 
radio announcer at 16 and was 
State hurdles champion. Like Will 
Hutchins, he is a studious type 
and spends a lot of time reading. 

Pied Piper needed 
to charm away 
the rooks 

Jf B.B.C. engineers could only 
find a sort of Pied Piper to 
charm rooks away from aerial 
masts, how happy they would be! 
The trouble is worst, 1 hear, at 
Rowridge transmitter, Isle of 
Wight. 

Last year the VHF power had 
to be reduced so that rooks' 
nests could be cleared from the 
aerial cylinder at the top of the 
250-foot mast. Several families 
made their home in the cylinder, 
which is six feet in diameter and 
100 feet long. It happened again 
this Spring. 

Each time a maintenance 
engineer has to climb up and clear 
out the nests by hand. A “scare¬ 
crow ” of flapping rags was set 
up, but this had no effect. Now 
a net has been stretched across the 
opening of the cylinder. 

"Even this is only partly suc¬ 
cessful,” said a B.B.C. engineer, 
“We do hope someone will invent 
a really effective rook-scarer for 
the 1961 nesting season.” 

Any ideas? 

End of the nine 
o’clock Hews 

How many listeners next Sunday 
evening w'ill forget the change 
and try to tune in the 9 o’clock 
News? 

Sunday is the first day of the 
new Ten O'clock, a combined 
news and commentary programme 
replacing the famous 9 o'clock. 

The B.B.C. think the ending of 
the 9 o’clock News will meet the 
wishes of many listeners who like 
their radio plays to finish by 
ten o'clock “bedtime.” 

For most listeners, the 6 o’clock 
News is still the favourite. 
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PRE-TEEN 


Feet grow, 
PreTtily in 

NORVIC 




CARA from 3Y/11 


Step lightly, swing brightly—in shoes that are made for you. 
Norvic Pre-Teens are so right for your feet—so right in fashion 
with their gay colours and pretty shapes. 



All Norvic Kiltie shoes are unconditional!/ guaranteed 

Postage will be refunded on all enquiries for the address of 
nearest stockist and free illustrated booklet from Kiltie 
Shoes Ltd., Dept. CN.IO, Norwich, Norfolk. Nor. 39A. 


There are also Norvic shoes for men and women 
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GREAT DAY FOR THE 

SHEEPDOGS 



On the alert, waiting for their turn at the Trials 


Twelve of Britain’s finest sheep¬ 
dogs will be put through their 
paces at Blackpool next Saturday. 
They will be competing for the 
International Sheepdog Champion¬ 
ship Shield, the most sought-after 
trophy in the world of shepherds 
and their dogs. 

These dogs and their owners 
will have had to work hard for 
the right to take part in this great 
test. They had to compete in one 
of the three National champion¬ 
ships trials, held this year at 
Aberdeen, Margam^ and York, 
the best twelve at each trial 
qualifying to take part in the Inter¬ 
national Trials at Blackpool. And 
on Friday these 36 qualifiers will 
engage in another contest, the 
top twelve of them earning the 
right to take part in the final 
stage. 

On Saturday these twelve will 
undergo what is without doubt the 
most searching test of a dog’s skill 
in working sheep that has yet 
been devised, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that the sheepdog 
which puts up the best perform¬ 
ance will have every claim to 
being 1960 international cham¬ 
pion. 

In spite of its difficulty, the test 
is a fair one, for the rules of the 
International Sheepdog Society 
(which promotes these trials) lay 
down that nothing shall be intro¬ 
duced into the test that does 
not represent a duty the dog may 
be called oh to perform on any 
day of its working life. 

The test begins with ten sheep 
being released from a pen nearly 
half a mile away from the shep¬ 
herd, and the dog has to make a 
right-handed curve as he goes out 


to gather these and bring them 
through a gateway to a post about 
halfway down the course. The 
dog is next signalled away to the 
left to gather another ten sheep 
and bring them through the same 
gate to join the rest. The com¬ 
bined flock of twenty is then 
driven along a triangular course, 
passing through two further gates 
on the way. 

The sheep are now bi ought to 
a ring, 50 yards in. diameter. 
Working inside that ring, . the 
shepherd and dog have to separ¬ 
ate from the. rest five sheep in¬ 
dicated by coloured tags round 
their necks and drive them into a 
pen. All this has to be done 
within a time limit of 30 minutes, 
during which time the sheepdog 
is involved in some three miles of 
running, as well as much techni¬ 
cally difficult work. 

First trials 

It is interesting to recall that 
the history of sheepdog trials goes 
back less than 90 years. The' first 
contest was held at Bala, in North 
Wales, in 1873, when there were 
ten competitors. In the following 
year a similar trial took place at 
Llangollen, and in 1878 the two 
were combined, so that the Llan¬ 
gollen sheepdog trials which take 
place each August are the oldest 
in the world. In 1876 the first 
English trials took place at Byr- 
ness, near the southern foot of 
the Cheviot Hills in Northumber¬ 
land, and in- that same year a 
Scottish trial was held at Carn- 
wath. 

People often ask if the dogs 
competing in the trials are the 
same animals that are seen working 


sheep on the hill farms of Scot¬ 
land and Wales, the Lake District 
and the Pennines, The answer, 
in nine cases out of ten, is a defi¬ 
nite “yes.” They belong to a 
breed known as the Border Collie, 
which originated in southern Scot¬ 
land just over a hundred years 
ago and has since become accepted 
as producing the finest working 
sheepdog in the world. 

Not only do we see them work¬ 
ing in Britain, but they are also 
used on the big sheep runs of 
Australia, New Zealand, the 
United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the globe. A year or two 
ago some were sent to Russia, and 
at the Welsh championship trials 
at Margam last month, a sheep 
farmer from the Falkland Isles 
was buying a dog to take 
back with him to join others he 
already had out there. 

Indeed, many of the sheepdogs 
competing at Blackpool this week 
have relatives in different parts 
of the world who are carrying 
out similar tasks, for today sheep¬ 
dog trials are held wherever there 
are sheep and shepherds and 
Border Collies. And there are 
certain to be many visitors from 
overseas' watching them in the 
hope that they will be. able to 
make arrangements for more to 
leave these islands and continue 
their good work overseas 

Next Saturday, then, will be 
the day of the year for British 
shepherds and their dogs, twelve 
of which will be going all out 
to win. That night one of them 
will stand before a cheering crowd 
to receive the International Sheep¬ 
dog Championship Shield. 

Sydney Mooriiouse 



Safe in the pen—and the dog is as pleased as its master 


Wading birds with 


short 

Autumn is a good time to look 
for wading birds, for many 
of them are on the move. They 
often appear in places where you 
could not expect to see them in 
Spring and Summer when they 
are on their breeding grounds, or 
in Winter when they are in their 
winter quarters, either on our 
own coastline, or in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, or even in Africa. 

Most wading birds have long or 
longish legs, and a great many 
also have fairly long bills. The 
plovers and their relatives are 
exceptions, because they get their 
food by -wading in shallow water 
to find small animals that live 
there, and often have to probe for 
them deep in the mud. 

The most familiar wading bird, 
in all parts of the country, is the 
lapwing, also called the peewit or 
green plover. At a distance it 
looks black and white, but at 
close quarters you will see that 
most of the black parts are 
actually dark green. In bright sun¬ 
shine the bird certainly deserves 
its designation of “green plover.” 
In the Spring this bird also 
justifies its other two names, for 



Lapwing 


“lapwing” derives from the loud 
lapping noise it makes on its 
display flight, and “peewit” from 
• its Spring call or “song.” 

The lapwing is our most con¬ 
spicuously round-winged bird, 
apart from the owls, and is the 
only largish black-and-white 
round-winged bird you are likely 
to see flying in flocks. From late 
Summer to early Spring you may 
often chance to see a small flock 
of lapwings overhead, for they 
frequently move about the country 
and often fly over towns while 
doing so. 

Lapwings normally feed in 
open country, on downs, moors, 
and farmland, but in Autumn you 
may also see them by the muddy 
margins of fresh water, by lakes 
and reservoirs, as well as on 
mudflats on the coast. 

In Winter the round-winged 
lapwings are sometimes joined by 
parties of sharp-winged golden 
plovers, which at this time of 
year are a pale yellowish-brown 
and not as golden-brown as they 
appear in Spring and Summer. 
Especially in the north, it is v/orth 
scrutinising Winter fiocks of lap¬ 
wings in the fields to see if there 


hills 



are any golden plover among 
them. 

Golden plovers also frequent 
the shore, where they need to be 
distinguished from grey plovers. 
If the birds are obliging enough to 
fly past you, you can easily tell 
them apart by the black “arm- 
pits ” of the grey plover, which 
show each time it raises its wings 
in flight. 

Grey plovers have a habit of 
standing singly, well scattered over 
the mudflats, while golden plovers 
more often bunch together to 
feed. You are never likely to see 
a grey plover with a flock of lap¬ 
wings inland. 

Like a human call 

The two birds also have quite 
distinct call-notes, the golden 
plover a single whistling phece, 
the grey plover a triple pshee-oo-ee, 
which is quite easily mistaken for 
a human call. 

A smaller relation of these 
three larger plovers,' which is 
quite common on sandy shores, 
is the ringed plover. It has 
distinctive black-and-white head 
marking, including the white 
collar which gives it its name. 
The rest of its plumage is sandy 
brown above, with a white bar on 
each wing (not visible when the 
bird is at rest), and white below. 



Ringed Plover 

Eric Hcsking 


Ringed plovers have a habit of 
flying up and down the shore in 
small parties, making sharp turns. - 
When I first started . watching 
birds, ' I used to watch these 
parties of small birds, and 
wonder if perhaps they were 
terns, so called because of these 
sharp turns! 

This, week I have only been 
able to write about the short¬ 
billed waders. Next week will be 
the turn of some of the long¬ 
billed ones. 

Richard Fitter 
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The RAPs big 
week 


This is Battle of Britain Week, 
marking the 20th anniversary of 
the four-month air battle that 
saved these islands from invasion. 

The highlight of the week will 
come next Saturday, when 25 
R.A.F. stations throughout the 
country will welcome about a 
million visitors. Each station will 
have its ow/i flying programme, 
and in addition will be visited 
during the day by a “flying 
circus ” of some 125 aircraft, 
which' will give aerobatic displays 
at speeds up to 450 m.p.h. Every 
type of R.A.F. aircraft will be 
seen, from tiny Chipmunk trainers 
to V-bombers. The famous Black 
Arrow squadron - will be there. 


too, and the U.S. Air Force have 
promised to send along their aero¬ 
batic team, the Skyblazers. 

“ Vintage ” aeroplanes will also 
fly, if the weather permits, the 
oldest of them probably being the 
1909 single-engined monoplane, 
which is identical with the machine 
in which Louis Bleriot flew the 
Channel. With a top speed of 38 
miles an hour, this pioneer plane 
will be on view at Coltishall, 
Norfolk. 

Battle of Britain Week will end 
next Sunday with a thanksgiving 
service in Westminster Abbey, fol¬ 
lowed by a march past on Horse 
Guards Parade, and a fly-past over 
London. 


Happy landing on a 
carpet of foam 





Fire is one of the greatest 
dangers faced by the passengers 
and crew of a plane forced to 
make an emergency landing with 
its wheels up. A new system for 
reducing this risk, and of prevent¬ 
ing severe damage, is now in 
operation at the R.A.F. Station, 
Waddington, Lincolnshire. 

It consists of a carpet of foam, 
1,000 yards long and 30 yards 
wide, which can be laid on a run¬ 
way in 17 minutes. As the air-, 
craft ploughs along the runway 


the three-inch layer of foam 
covers it from nose to tail. 

The top picture shows the 
12,000-gallon tank and nozzles 
distributing the foam. 

Within a fortnight of this 
demonstration the new system was 
put to practical use. A Canberra 
developed a fault in its under¬ 
carriage mechanism, and after 
informing Waddington by radio 
of his trouble the pilot made a 
safe wheels-up landing, as' seen 
in the bottom picture. 



* ASK MR.THERM * ASK MR .THERM * ASK MRTHE RM 
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Lots of people are interested in 
answers to interesting questions, and 
on this page are three of the sort Mr. 
Therm is always being asked. Can you 
think of 4 a good question ? Write it 
on a plain postcard, with your full 
name, address, and age, then send it to 
Mr. Therm’s Mailbag No. 16, c/o 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm will award 
two-guinea Book Tokens for each of 
the three best questions for answering. 


Issued by the Gas Council 


* PRIZES TO BE WON * PRIZES TO BE WON* 

WHY DO WE NEED FOOD ? 



Mary Emslie of Harrow wins a book token for this question. 

We need food for the same sort of reason that a 
motor car engine needs petrol. Inside the engine, 
the petrol is changed into energy which is then used 
to drive the car along. So it is with our bodies. The 
car burns petrol. Our bodies burn certain basic 
substances in order to produce the energy we all need. 

These basic substances are carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, organic acids, water, minerals and vitamins. 

Carbo-hydrates are the chief fuel supply ofthe body, 
releasing the energy which is changed into heat. 

Protein is essential to enable our bodies to grow 
and withstand disease—meat, milk, eggs, liver and sea¬ 
food are all rich sources of protein. 

All the other elements we need are found in these 
foods, so next time you sit down to a tasty meal, 
cooked by Mr. Therm, just think of yourself as an 
engine taking in petrol ! 
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WHAT SS CONDENSATION ? 


This question wins a prize for T. Keswick of Theydon Bois. 

Condensation is part of a process that is always going 
on in nature whereby the invisible gas called water 
vapour changes into liquid. 

There is always a lot of water vapour in the atmosphere 
that has evaporated from oceans, rivers and lakes. 

At any given temperature, the atmosphere can hold 
just so much water vapour. The higher the temperature 
the more vapour it can hold. But when the atmosphere 
can take no more, it is said to be saturated. 

If this point is reached, some of the water vapour 
will condense, in the form of tiny droplets on the dust 
and salt particles floating about in the atmosphere. 

If the droplets become heavy enough and there are 
.enough of them, they will reach the earth as rain. 

The moisture which condenses and freezes on the 
cooling unit of your gas refrigerator comes from food, 
and is another example of condensation. • 


N * \ 



5 CAN WE SET CAS DIRECT FROM COALMINES ? 
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YES, YOU CAN GET GAS DIRECT FROM THE 
MINES, BUT NOT AS EASILY AS THIS J 


A book token has been sent to Philip Jones of Pontypool for this question. 

Yes, several million cubic feet of gas are supplied to 
the regional gas boards each year direct from the pit. 
The gas supplied is methane, otherwise known as marsh 
gas or fire damp. 

Methane is a natural gas which is found in rocks 
beneath the earth and in coal workings. When miners 
are digging for coal, they release this methane, which is 
very dangerous. Nearly all coalmine disasters are 
started as the result of methane explosions. 

To prevent this, the gas is pumped away and then 
piped up to the surface. But it is not wasted. Some 
of the methane is used to run engines at the colliery, 
and the rest is piped to neighbouring gasworks. 

At the gasworks it is used to heat the ovens in which 
coal is burned to make gas, and also, after certain 
processing, it is put into the pipes to your home. 

Here is yet another way in which Mr. Therm has 
turned Nature to everyone’s advantage. 


GAS MAKES HOMES HOMILY 


* ASK AAR.THERM * ASK MR.THERM# ASK MR.THERM 
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Moment of fun before beginning the day’s work in Sarawak 


Sarawak lads take part in a chemistry experiment 


Young Africans learn how to handle a brace and bit 


Teaching the teacher. Somali Scouts light a fire without matches 


Rehearsing a play in 


Tfte Children’s Newsf. 


IN'S 


' Are you over 18, physically fit, and eager for adventure? 
Would you like to spend at least a year abroad? living with 
the peoples of under-developed regions of the Common¬ 
wealth—arid helping to make those countries better places 
to live in? If the answer to those questions is Yes, 'then 
Voluntary Service Overseas is just the organisation you 
are looking for. 


\ r OLUNTARY SERVICE OVERSEAS 
started just over two years 
ago. It was the idea of a former 
Colonial Service and Unesco 
official, Mr. Alec Dickson, who 
had been greatly impressed by the 
students from several lands who 
worked on the Hungarian frontier 
giving a helping hand to refugees 
during the 1956 uprising. 

Home again, he set about or¬ 
ganising a_schcmc whereby volun¬ 
teers could be sent to other 
countries in need—countries which 
would welcome young men and 
women prepared to roll up their 
sleeves and give help whenever 
and wherever it was wanted. 

The first volunteers left Britain 
in September 1958, and nearly 
100 of them have since gone over¬ 
seas to the far corners of the 
world—to Sarawak, Malaya, and 
North Borneo; to Nigeria, 
Jamaica and Pakistan; to Ghana, 
the Southern Camcroons, and the 
Falkland Islands. 


given practical encouragement to 
farming projects. They have 
blazed trails through the forests, 
started Scout groups, and given 
cookery lessons. They have 
travelled on horseback to teach 
"children in scattered farmsteads, 
walked behind a plough, and 
taught in schools. 

In short, they have done what¬ 
ever they were most suited for, 
or whatever was most needed. 

David Stratford of Solihull, for 
example, left school to go straight 
to the jungles of Sarawak and 
found himself running a dispen¬ 
sary, taking charge of a "primary 
school, looking after a store, and 
making weekly canoe trips to 
replenish stocks. 


- Another boy, fresh from gram¬ 
mar school, wrote from South 
India: “We are really entering 
into village life. This morning we 
ploughed until 10.30, up to our 
knees in liquid mud.” 

Yet another reported from ■ 
British Honduras: “I was rather 
shocked to be given the job of 
teaching English to a class who 
take School Certificate next year.” 

But wherever they have gone 
they, have done a good job. The 
V.S.O. office in London is full of 
letters from grateful officials who 
want more and still more 
volunteers. 

“Our two boys have been worth 
more than any information ser¬ 
vice,” wrote a Governor in the 
Caribbean. 

“They have added greatly to 
the strength of Anglo-African 
friendship,”, came word from a 
headmaster in West Africa. 

“Send as many as possible as 
quickly-as you'can,” requested an¬ 
other, with equal enthusiasm. 


They have given a hand in in-, 
dustrial schools, helped to build 
a youth club community hall; 
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HIRTS 


Who are these young men and 
women whose . efforts are so 
warmly acclaimed? 

Well, they come from all walks 
of life. Most of them are students 
who have left school and have a 
year to wait before entering uni¬ 
versities. Others are youngsters 
undecided about their future 
c>reer and wanting to gain ex¬ 
perience abroad. Many are indus¬ 
trial workers and apprentices who 
feel that their technical skill can 
be put to good use in other lands. 

But all have two things in 
common—a desire to help and a 
willingness to work. 

Pocket-money only 

None of them will "‘make a 
fortune ” from their efforts. In 
fact they will receive no pay at 
all—only £1 a week pocket- 
money, which, with accommoda¬ 
tion, is provided by the govern¬ 
ment or organisation which have 
asked for them. Their fares, 
which average about £300, are 
met by V.S.O., who rely on 


money given in the main by 
trusts, foundations, private com¬ 
panies, and industrial firms. 

Because of the cost, it is not 
considered practical to send a 
volunteer for less than a year. 

So far only two girls have been 
sent, abroad—Althea Corden of 
Welwyn Garden City, who is in 
Sarawak, and Bronwyn Quint of 
Harrow, who is working in a 
Nairobi hostel. Both girls are 18. 

“As yet only a beginning has 
been made with girls,” says Mr. 
Dickson, “but opportunities are 
being increased in several terri¬ 
tories. For instance, there were 
12 girls among the 70 volunteers 
who have left these shores during 
the past few weeks.” 

In whatever part of the world 
they may find themselves, the 
girls, like the boys, will all dis¬ 
cover one thing for certain. 
Though they go out to teach 
others they will return having 
learned far more than they 
tauoht. R. B. 


Richard Brown (19) of Cheltenham lends a hand in Christiana, South Africa 


Bronwyn Quint (18) of Harrow gives some cookery hints in Nairobi 




Introduction to artificial respiration in the Southern Cameroons 
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New discs to note 


KENNETH MCKELLAR: The 
English Rose and Linden Lea on 
Decca FI 1265. The well-loved 
Scottish tenor has chosen two 
English songs which, however 
often heard, always sound fresh. 
Kenneth McKellar sings them 
clearly and with warm appreci¬ 
ation. (45. 6s.) 

SAMMY DAVIS JR.: Eee-O 
Eleven on HMV POP 777. Sammy 
sings the theme for the film 
"Oceans 
Eleven,” i n 
which he stars 
a 1ongsid e 
Frank Sinatra, 

Dean Martin, 
and Peter 
Lawford. The 
song tells of 
his dream 
about owning 
a long, chauf- 
feur-d riven 
black car. Whether he achieves 
it or not will be answered when 
you see the film, but in the mean¬ 
time you can enjoy this catchy 
song. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

EDM UNDO ROS: Dancing With 
Edmundo on Decca LK4353. En¬ 
thusiasts for the rhythmic music 
of Latin America should not miss 
this excellent recording, made at 
Edmundo’s own club in London. 

' There are four attractive speci¬ 
mens of the Paso Doble, the 
marching dance popular all over 
the Continent. This disc comes 
with interesting notes about the 
formation of the band as well as 
charming photographs of the Ros 
family. (L.P. 34s. Hd.) 



MAKADOPOULOS: In The 

Streets Of Athens on Palette 
PG9002. In recent years there 
has been a considerable flow of 
music to us from France and 
Italy. It seems time for another 
nation to take a turn, and judging 
by this charming record, the 
Greeks may well be the people to 
do it. The Makadopoulos Seren¬ 
ades make use of some tradi¬ 
tional Greek instruments, such as 
pipes, to add interest to an already 
attractive melody. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

RAWICZ AND LANDAUER: 
The World’s Favourite Piano 
Music on Philips BBL7400. These 
famous duettists here play main 
themes from concertos by 
Tchaikovsky and Grieg and 
arrangements of pieces by Chopin, 
Llzst, Debussy and Rachmaninov, 
and of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue. A grand record for intro¬ 
ducing new listeners' to these com¬ 
posers, and the Sinfonia of Lon¬ 
don Orchestra provides a stimu¬ 
lating accompaniment where 
necessary. (LP. 35s. 9fd.) 

RONNIE HILTON: I'd Do Any¬ 
thing on HMV POP 770. This is 
one of the 
most attrac¬ 
tive songs 
from the very 
s uc c e s s ful 
show Oliver, 
based on the 
story of 
Oliver Twist. 
It seems to 
have an ap¬ 
peal specially 
suited to Hil¬ 
ton's warm, deep voice. (45. 6s. 4d.) 



Flying cameras 
help the 
builders 

Aircraft carrying a battery of 
cameras are now helping engineers 
and builders all over the country. 
More and more local authorities 
are turning to aerial survey firms 
for help in areas difficult to 
reach. 

Housing estates, reservoirs, 
roads, railways, the laying of 
power lines across the country 
—all owe something to the modern 
aerial camera. 

Flying at an altitude of 1,000 
feet, a pilot can take photographs 
which show the rise and fall of 
the ground to within an accuracy 
of one foot. For every 1,000 feet 
of altitude the cameras lose one 
foot of accuracy, so that at 5,000 
feet, for example, vertical measure¬ 
ments would be accurate to within 
five feet. 

An aerial survey team can do 
the job in much less time than a 
small army of surveyors on the 
ground. Moreover, such is the 
accuracy of the photographs, that 
every part of the area can be ex¬ 
amined by the engineer sitting in 
his office. . 

The cameras in the survey air¬ 
craft can cover 30 square miles in 
one hour. Even if the pilot of 
the aircraft is a little unsteady 
during his photographic run over 
an area, ingenious machines can 
detect and correct these errors. 
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Wolfe—the hero 
of Quebec 


“There will grow a people out 
of our little spot, England, that 
will fill this vast space.” Those 
words about Canada were written 
just over 200 years ago by General 
James Wolfe in a letter to his 
mother. Little more than 12 
months later he was to perish on 
the battlefield of Quebec, in the 
very hour of the victory that 



General Wolfe 

would make it possible for his 
prophecy to be fulfilled. 

A picture-story of the life of 
this great soldier begins on page 8 
next week, and an amazing story 
it is. 


NEWSPAPER ON TAPE 


A weekly newspaper published 
in Springs, near Johannesburg, has 
just produced an edition recorded 
on.tape for the town's 16 blind 
citizens. 

The newspaper, the Springs and 
Brakpan Advertiser, is printed in 
both English and Afrikaans and a 


team of readers has been formed 
in the town to make recordings in 
both languages. Tape recorders 
have been supplied to the blind by 
the local Rotary Club. 

This worthwhile venture is the 
first of its kind to be undertaken 
in'South Africa. 


James Wolfe, son of an Army 
colonel, was born in 1727 at 
Westerham, Kent, and even as a 
small boy was keen to follow his 
father's career. He was only 14 
when he became an officer, and 
barely 16 when he played a 
gallant part as adjutant in the 
first of his many battles, Dettingen, 
in Bavaria, where the allied armies 
of the English, Austrians, and 
Hanoverians defeated the French. 

A thin And delicate lad, six feet 
two inches tall, he made up in 
courage and enthusiasm for what 
he lacked in health and strength. 
At 18 he was a brigade-major, and 
at 22 a lieutenant-colonel—and 
that in a period when promotion 
generally depended on wealth or 
social position. But no one could 
overlook the military merits of 
this young man. Of his personal 
habits, one of his brother officers 
wrote: “Our acting commander 
here is a Paragon. He neither 
drinks, curses, nor gambles. So 
we make him our pattern.” 

Guiding principle 

To set an example to all these 
under him was one of Wolfe's 
guiding principles. Though a 
strict disciplinarian, he was a 
kindly, chivalrous man, always 
anxious to help his friends, always 
concerned for the welfare of his 
men. On the battlefield he was a 
fearless leader of whom the poet 
William Cowper wrote: 

"... Wolfe, where’er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into 
the act. 

That his example had a magnet's 
force, 

And all were swift to follow 
whom all loved. 


MORTH-WEST PASSAGE— Henry Hudson’s great voyages ( 


FINAL I 
INSTALMENT J 


TWO SAILORS PLEADED FOR HUDS0N,AND 
I GREENE TOLD THEM 


HUDSON, HIS SON, AND THE SICK MEN 
WERE HUSTLED INTO THE SHALLOP AT 
THE SHIP'S STERN... I 


THE SHALLOP WAS CUT ADRIFT. 
THE MUTINEERS SET SAIL.'. . 

ST Js( //ow, /eA 



THE MEN IN THE O/SCOVSf't/ AMPLY REPLENISHED THEIR 

FOOD SUPPLY WITH BIRDS THEY CAUGHT ASHORE. BUT 
LATER GREENE WAS KILLED-IN A FIGHT WITH ESKIMOS.. 


WITH FAIR WINDS THE SURVIVORS MANAGED TO 
REACH LONDON .THEY WERE IMPRISONED FOR 
MUTINY BUT WERE LATER RELEASED. ♦ . gygg 

///*$.' We Atnow 
i srofiyood S/rsf 

Ik 




AN EXPEDITION WAS SENT OUT TO SEARCH FOR HUDSON 
BUT NO TRACE WAS EVER FOUND OF THE GALLANT NAVIGATOR, 
WHOSE NAME LIVES FOREVER ON THE MAP. . . 


PICTURE-STORY OF GENERAL WOLFE BEGINS NEXT WEEK 
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THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


In 1807 the little Dorset town 
of Mid port is a smugglers’ centre. 
The' Vicar’s children discover that 
the mysterious Mr. Collingwood, 
who lives alone in a cottage, is 
really a Government agent. While 
they are talking to him, four 
armed men are seen approaching. 

13. Death at the Cove 

“\X7ho are they?” said Andy. 

'' His voice was almost as 
shaky as his sister’s. 

The strangers looked as if they 
meant business. The afternoon 
sun glinted on musket-barrels and 
bare cutlasses. 

“This seems my day for visi¬ 
tors,” said Mr. Collingwood with 
a grim chuckle. “All uninvited— 
some much less welcome than 


yourselves. Listen,” he went on 
in a more serious tone. “These 
men are dangerous. I don't want 

you mixed up in this affair-” 

“But-” began Sarah. 

.“Don’t argue, do as I say. I’m 
going to make a dash for it, 
through the back door. They’ll 
chase nte. That’ll draw them away 
from the cottage. You wait here 
till it looks safe, then slip off 
home just as fast as you can.” 

“Will you be all right?” asked 
Andy doubtfully. 

“I am always all right” 

Mr. Collingwood patted his 


shoulder and was gone. They 
heard him unbolt another door 
at the back of the cottage. 

“I don’t like this,” said Sarah. 

Nor did Andy. But he did not 
say so. He did not want his sister 
to get into a panic. He was too 
near panic himself. 

They dropped to their knees 
and, screened by the writing table, 
watched the four men advancing 
closer and closer over the weed- 
grown cobbles of the deserted vil¬ 
lage. They were a rough-looking 
bunch, weather-tanned and un¬ 
shaven. Two had the long boots 
and rolling walk of seamen. The 
other two had the slow plodding 
step of countrymen, and one wore 
a shepherd’s smock. 

“What shall we do?” whispered 


Sarah, “if they come to the 
door?” 

“They won’t.” 

Somehow, Andy felt complete 
confidence in Mr. Collingwood. 
He did not look the type of man 
who would run away and leave 
two young people to face the 
music. 


left, jumping and scrambling over 
the ruins. Soon they were all out 
of sight. Then there were several 
shots in quick succession, and the 
echoes came back from the cliffs 
around, along with the screaming 
of the startled gulls. 

“I wish we could see what was 
happening,” she said. 

“Perhaps the windows at the 
back-” 

Running fight 

Upstairs, from a tiny dormer 
window, they got a completely 
different view. Running figures 
were outlined against a huge white 
cloud which seemed to back the 
headland. First they made out 
the tall figure of Mr. Collingwood, 
racing in front of his pursuers 
towards the sea. Then, at . inter¬ 
vals, stumbling along, pausing 
sometimes to fire, went the four 
strangers. 

“They’ll never catch him,” said 
Sarah, relieved. 

“Unless they corner him. Why 
on earth did he run that way? He 
ought to have turned inland—into 
the open country——” 

They saw Mr. Collingwood 
stop, turn, and throw up his arm. 
A pistol cracked. The leading 
stranger staggered, clutching his 
arm. He did not fall over, but 
he stopped running, and let his 
mates pass him by. 

Mr. Collingwood raced on 
again, and then suddenly went 
down out of sight below the sky¬ 
line. The three strangers reached 
the point where he had disap¬ 
peared and stopped, hunched 
together. They stood for a minute 
or two, and were joined by their 
wounded companion. 

“Mr. Collingwood's given them 
the slip,” Sarah said. 

Missed chance 

“I hope so.” 

At any rate the men had aban¬ 
doned the chase. They turned 
and headed for the cottage. 

“They're coming here, after 
all!” she cried in alarm. “Come 
on, Andy—we must run!’ 

But they had missed their 
chance, if indeed they had ever 
had much chance. Certainly, if 
they ran now, they would be 
sighted as they went up the zig¬ 
zag path to the top of the cliffs. 
Equally, if they stayed in the 
cottage, they would be found 
when the strangers walked in. 

There was only one thing to do, 
and about one minute in which 
to do it. 

“Quick,” he said. “Next 


He was right. Suddenly the 
four strangers stopped in their 
tracks. One pointed. It looked 
as though Mr. Collingwood had 
done something deliberately to 
attract their attention. They all 
turned and began to run to the 


door! ” 

They ran downstairs and out 
the front way. The building 
screened them from the men who 
were approaching it from the 
back. A breathless sprint took 
them to the next cottage, a few 
yards down what had once been 



n 


the village-street. The rotten 
door hung limply on its rusty 
hinges. Through the window, 
from which the last glass had 
vanished years before, they were 
able to watch and listen. 

They could hear the strangers 
banging about inside Mr. Colling¬ 
wood's cottage. From time to 
time they could even catch frag¬ 
ments of their talk, for the men, 
used to the open-air life, were not 
accustomed to keeping their voices 
down. 

“Nothing here——” 

“Nay, but he were a spy, all 
right. Why else should he run 
from us like that?” 

“Bad luck we didn’t get our 
hands on’m!” 

“■Better the way it was!” 

And after some more words 
which the children could not hear, 
one of the men boomed out: 

“His blood’s not on our head. 
No jury can say we laid a finger 
on’m! ” 

Sarah gripped her brother’s arm 
in horror. “Andy!’’ 

“Sh!” 

The men filed out of the other 
cottage. One had a rough white 
bandage twisted round, below his 
rolled-up sleeve. He was grumb¬ 
ling and swearing, and one of his 
companions was consoling him. 

“Never mind, lad. He's paid 
for it.” 

“1 hope so!” 

“Not a doubt of it! Broke his 
neck or drowned. One or the 
other, that is certain.” 

Andy and Sarah ducked their 
heads and crouched motionless. 
There was no reason why the 


men should glance inside any of 
the ruined cottages—no reason 
why they should guess that there 
was another living soul in the cove 
—but the children did not feel 
like taking chances. They scarcely 
dared to breathe until the voices 
and footsteps had faded into the 
silence. 

“Poor man,” said Sarah when 
at last they felt safe. “He must 
have fallen down the cliff.” Her 
face was pale with reaction. 

“He should have run the other 
way,” said Andy bitterly “They 
cornered him. How awful!” 

Sara sniffed suddenly, “They’ve 
set the cottage on fire!”. Peering 
out cautiously, they saw that 
smoke was pouring ftom the 
windows of the poet’s cottage. 
There was a loud crackling, and a 
bellying-out of brown fumes and 
flame that was pale in the sun¬ 
light. The men must have used 
lamp-oil to start the blaze. 

No sign—alive or dead 

There was nothing to be done 
about the cottage. The children 
raced up to the place where they 
had last seen Mr. Collingwood, 
outlined against the sky. The 
grass and gorse and rock went 
steeply down the other side, the 
cliff becoming more and more 
sheer until at last it plunged into 
the surf. They stared down for 
a few moments, clutching each 
other’s hands to conquer their 
giddiness. Of Mr. Collingwood, 
alive or dead, there was no sign. 

"Let's go home,” said Sarah. 

“Of course! And this time we 
simply must tell Father.” 

Continued on page 12 



RIGHT 
ROIAL 
GIFT 


Super ROYALTY FREE GIFTS for six weeks 

THIS WEEK 1 My Album of Royalty ’ with lovely rich 
full-colour covers and four beautiful full-colour Royalty 
photo-cards to_fit in the album . . . The Queen, Princess 
Anne with Prince Andrew, Prince Philip leading out his 
cricket team, and the Alexandra Coach. 

More wonderful ROYALTY PICTURES for 5 more weeks 

Inside the issue—look out for : 

Super NEW CUT-OUT DRESS OFFER 
Unique COMPETITION with a Decca Debonaire Tran* 
sister Radio as first prize, and 150 OTHER PRIZES . . , 
Wrist Watches, Needlework Sets and Fountain Pens. 



OUT TODAY AND EVERY MONDAY 5d. 
A Sunshine Weekly 
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£2 FREE 

(Catalogue Value) 

Our sensational Treasure Trove 
packet containing hundreds of 
stamps and cataloguing well over 
$2 ^ill be sent free IMMEDIATELY 
to $ew members of our 4 Star 
Stamp 6lub with its bargain 
Approvals and Monthly Free Gifts. 
Write now with bd. for postage, 
asking your parents' permission. 

gfobtntures mb. 

C.N.41, 

4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex. 



FREE! 

AUSTRALIAN XMAS SETS 
FOR 1957, 1958 and 1959 

To all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Please tell your parents: 
Send 3d. stamp to 

F. H. WEBSTER 

24 Tennyson Close, Three Bridges, Sussex 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN44), ' 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


STILL MORE 

Id. BLACKS TO BE 
GIVEN AWAY l l ! 

YES, these are prizes in a 
competition open only to members 
of the S.C.A. Junior Stamp Club. 
AH competitions are free to 
members 

Why not join now — it is only 1/6 — 
and you will receive regular Approvals, 
free gifts, Club Badge, membership 
card and details of our latest com¬ 
petitions wherein you CAN win the 
above and other good stamps as well. 
Buy a one and sixpenny postal order 
right away and send it to: 

THE SECRETARY, 10 The Nook, 
Bolton-le-Sands, Carnforth, Lancs. 
Please tell your parents. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 



FREE! 


Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection pf Approvals. 
Tel! your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose id. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

<D«pt. AS1), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 


100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
id.. Jd. and Id. etc. Discount Approvals. 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 

Enclose 4Jd. for postage. 

■ Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.I) 
Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr. Edenbridge, 

- ■ - 5 Rent —--— 

ic ONCE AGAIN I AM OFFERING * 
THIS MARVELLOUS FREE GIFT 
A 2/4 STAMP FREE! 11 

This used King George VI stamp of Great 
Britain, together with a Royal Visit, 2 Silver 
Jubilee and 2 Coronation stamps are offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your Parents before replying. 
S.W. SALMON (CS0) 119 Beechcroft Rd„ Ipswich 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) Is 
offered Free to readers who send 4id. post¬ 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Price without Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do— 2/- 
25 Turkey 1/3 

10 Syria 1/- 

100 Spain 2/6 

10 Siam 1/- 

25 Russia 1/6 

25 Pern 1/3 

50 New Z'ealafld 3/- 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 

50 Roumania 1/9 

50 Jugoslavia 1/3 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
100 China . 1/6 
25 Finland 1/- 
25 Sweden 1/- 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


100 Hungary 
25 Malaya 
25 Cochin 
25 Bohemia 
25 Uruguay 
50 Italy 
200 Germany 
250 World 


2 /- 

1/6 

3/- 

1/6 

1/3 

1 /- 

3/- 

4/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

A complete list of all our packets is 
contained In our 8-page illustrated Price List 
together with an interesting range of 
Foreign and Colonial sets. 

This list is sent Free to all new customers. 
J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


ELECTRIC GATES FOR 
LEVEL-CROSSING 


Railway level-crossing gates at 
Bootham Junction, York, are 
believed the only ones in the 
country worked by electrically 
operated rubber wheels. They 
are being tried as an experiment 
by the North Eastern Region of 
British Railways. 

A small wheel is mounted on 
the toe of each gate and driven 
from an electric motor imme¬ 
diately above it. The man in the 
signal-box no longer has to turn 
a large wheel by hand to open 


LADY IN THE 
SIGNAL-BOX 

One of the few railway signal- 
women still at work is Mrs. Sybil 
Thompson, who works in the 
branch line signal-box at Peni- 
stone, on the Huddersfield line. 
She started work there 19 years 
ago, during. the war, when there 
were no men available. 

Sometimes her husband follows 
her on the next shift, for he is a 
Class One relief signalman who 
works at different signal-boxes in 
the area according to the need. 


or shut the gates but merely 
touches a switch. 

The old method of moving rail¬ 
way crossing gates needs ducts 
under the roadway and these are 
particularly affected by heavy 
traffic. But in the new system all 
equipment is above ground for 
maintenance. 

It is claimed that the new 
system provides greater control 
and opens and closes the gates 
more smoothly and with less 
noise. 

2,000 elephants 
moved on 

Tanganyika’s Game Department 
has undertaken the task of driving 
over 2,000 elephants from farming 
areas to uninhabited districts. 

This is just one of the items 
in the recently published annual 
report of the Department. Its 
work is largely concerned with the 
protection of game and since the 
hunting of lions has been con¬ 
trolled these animals have become 
much less retiring in their habits. 
At the same time a number of 
lions and leopards found to attack 
cattle have had to be destroyed. 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


ANNIVERSARIES IN 
THE 


Australia’s famous airline, 
Qantas Empire Airways, cele¬ 
brates its fortieth anniversary this 
year. To mark the occasion a 
special aerogramme, or air-letter 
sheet, is to be issued by the 
Australian Post Office next month. 



It will be on sale for only about 
seven weeks. 


The aircraft depicted on the 
lOd. imprinted stamp is a Boeing 
707 jet airliner similar to those 
introduced by Qantas last year. 

Qantas—the name is formed of 
the initials of the Queensland and 
Northern Territory Aerial Service 
—began operations in November 
1920. Its fleet comprised two bi¬ 
planes, veterans of the First 
World War, with a speed of about 
70 m.p.h. The company’s staff 
consisted of two pilots and one 
engineer. 

Expansion, however, came 
rapidly. In 1934, with Imperial 
Airways, forerunner of B.O.A.C., 
Qantas opened the 12,000-mile 
Kangaroo Route from Sydney to 
London via the Middle East. 

During the Second World War. 
the Japanese invasion of 
Indonesia, Malaya, and Burma 
cut the Kangaroo Route. Nothing 
daunted, Qantas re-established the 
service to London via Ceylon. 


AIR 

For the 3.500-mile “hop” 
across the Indian Ocean from 
Perth to Colombo, Catalina flying- 
boats were used. Each carried a 
three-ton overload of petrol and 
flew in complete radio silence to 
avoid attack from Japanese air¬ 
craft. 

Lack of weather information 
added to the difficulties faced by 
the Catalina pilots but when the 
flying-boats were withdrawn from 
service in July. 1945, they had 
flown over one million accident- 
free miles to keep the Kangaroo 
Route open. 

Two years ago Qantas started 
the first round-the-world air 
service from Sydney back to 
Sydney, via the United States, 
Britain, Europe, and southern 
Asia. A special 2s. Australian air¬ 



mail stamp was issued in honour 
of this achievement. Its design 
shows one of the Super-Constel¬ 
lations used on the service. 

Another country where a flying 
anniversary has just been 
celebrated is Portugal. Four 
stamps have been issued this 
Summer to mark the fiftieth birth¬ 
day of the Portuguese Aero Club. 


Portuguese airmen was the cross¬ 
ing of the South Atlantic from 
Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil. The airmen crashed twice 
en route, but each time were 
rescued by ships of the Portuguese 
Navy. 

Fresh aircraft were sent out 
from Portugal and the flight was 
eventually completed after eleven 
weeks of danger and disappoint¬ 
ment. This was in 1922 and the 
following year Portugal issued a 



series of sixteen commemorative 
stamps. Their design showed the 
Presidents of Brazil and Portugal, 
and the two airmen, Coutinho and 
Cabral. 

The new Aero Club stamps fea- ; 
ture some of the club’s activities, 
which include gliding, parachute¬ 
jumping, and aero-modelling, as 
well as flying. The 2i-escudo 
value (pictured above) shows a 
model aircraft. C. W. Hill 

THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

Continued -from page 11 

There was no doubt about that. 
The whole business had become 
too serious. This was tragedy— 
murder, really, whatever the men 
said. 

They hurried home at top 
speed. It was wonderfully com¬ 
forting to see tlie welcoming front¬ 
door of the vicarage itself. 

Their father was in his study, 
making notes for his sermon But 
he saw from their faces that the 
matter was urgent, and he pushed 
aside his books to listen to their 
story. When they had finished, he 
looked very grave. 

“It doesn't surprise me, it 
doesn't surprise me at all. This 
district is alive with smugglers— 
and some of these men will stick 
at nothing. Thank Goc you're 
both safe!” 

“But Mr. Collingwood——” 
began Sarah. 

“I shall send word to Captain 
Taylor at once. You will have 
to describe these men—and every¬ 
thing that happened. And when 
you have given all the information 

you can-” Mr. Hunt paused 

a moment, chewing his quill. 
“Then, I think, I shall send you 
back to stay with you, cousin 
Bill-” 

“Oh, Father!” they protested 
together. 

“Just till all this blows over. 
Remember, you’re the only living 
people who saw what happened. 
Until those scoundrels are safe 
under lock and key, you your¬ 
selves may be in very great 
danger!” . 

To be continued 


The first great achievem.ent of 


Clock-face carrier 



The clock museum at Wuppertal, Germany, has acquired this 
150-year-old carrier on which the Black Forest craftsmen used to 
send their hand-made clock-faces for sale. Up to 30 faces of 
various sizes could be transported on a man’s back in this way 
and an umbrella was part of the equipment. 
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Mars will be at its nearest 
on Christmas Day 


13 

Badge of flowers 



"pH 


■■ ' ' 4 ' 


The Girl Guides Association is celebrating its Golden Jubilee this 
year and to mark the occasion the trefoil badge of the movement 
and the special Jubilee badge are being displayed as a pattern of 
growing flowers in Battersea Park, London. More than 6,303 
plants have been used to make the badge. 


ARCHITECT STUDENTS GET 
BUILDING PRACTICE 


'X'HE planet Mars, can now be 
seen in the late night sky, and 
though very low in the east it will 
be readily recognised with the aid 
of the accompanying star-map. 
The planet’s reddish hue will also 
aid identification but it must not 
be confused with Aldebaran, 
which is much higher. 

Just now Mars rises at about 
11 p.m. but is not likely to be 
visible before about .11.30 p.m. 
owing to the mists near the hori¬ 
zon. During the next fortnight 
Mars will rise about half-an-hour 
earlier. 

Earth is catching up 

This rosy world will also get 
brighter, for our Earth is ‘catch¬ 
ing ” Mars, speeding alter it at 
an average of about 18J- miles a 
second as compared with about 
15 miles a second for Mars. At 
present the planet is about 109 
million miles away from- us, but 
the two worlds are rapidly closing 
and by Christmas Day Mars will 
be at its nearest to us—about 56 
million miles away. 

Mars will be a most attractive 
feature in the southern sky during 
the coming months as it is seen to 
follow a course along a path in 
the constellation of Gemini with 
the Milky Way in the radiant 
beyond. 


During this time Mars will 
greatly increase in brilliance until 
it is well over First Magnitude 
and, seen through an astronomical 
telescope, will appear nearly 
double its present diameter. It 
will be almost as large as the 
brilliant Venus will then appear. 

These two planets will not be 
seen together this year, for Mars 
will continue more or less in 
eastern regions of the sky while 
Venus will remain in the west. 



HY.AD.es 

* Nath 

' *-■' 

Aldebaran 


L ■ ' 
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MARS 



The present position of Mars, 
low in the east, in relation to 
Aldebaran and other bright 
stars of Taurus 

They may, however, approach 
nearer to each other next year. 

Mars is an interesting" object 
to observe telescopically, with its 
great expanses of orange-tinted 
wastes, most of them quite as 
large as the Sahara. It is these 
which give Mars its well-known 
reddish hue. They arc fringed 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


and crossed with greenish-grey 
regions and strips which are ob¬ 
viously covered more or less with 
vegetation, for they change in 
colour with the Martian seasons. 

These areas link up with what 
are undoubtedly seas and marshy 
areas, which usually appear dark 
and blue-grey in tint. They ex¬ 
hibit such obviously “coastline” 
features that it cannot be doubted 
that they enclose water areas. 

All these details appear and 
reappear at intervals because they 
become hidden by occasional 
clouds and misty patches which 
will sometimes cover large areas 
for months. 

Brilliant polar regions 

However, the most prominent 
feature the observer is likely to 
see is-the brilliant white snow cap 
of the south or north polar 
regions. This snow must be quite 
thin, for the caps melt with great 
rapidity. 

This year Mars will not be 
coming as close as it has done 
on other occasions, so these de¬ 
tails will not be seen at their best. 

G. F. M. 


Second-year students in archi¬ 
tecture at Melbourne University 
are taking a compulsory building 
course, said to be the first of its 
kind anywhere. 

On a 40-acre site at a coastal 
holiday resort, the student archi¬ 
tects will build a housing estate 
with their own hands. Each 
year’s class will build one house 
and, as the project has to be self- 
supporting, the School of Archi- 


tecture will probably let the 
houses as soon as they are 
finished. 

Among the first group of 
students who have started the job, 
clearing the site, are three girls. 
They will work alongside the boys 
on all the various jobs. The girls 
need a knowledge of carpentry, 
masonry, and other building 
trades just as much as boys, and 
in this way they will be able to 
get it. 


AUTHENTIC SCALE MODEL 

HUNTER KILLER 

FOR YOU! 


Discover the story of speed 
with LYONS 

WINGS of SPEED 

teacards! 



This detailed scale model of a U.S. Navy anti-submarine plane costs 
8/9 in the shops. c Wings of Speed ’ collectors can have a kit at 
the special privilege price of 4/-. To get your Hunter Killer just 
collect Lyons * Wings of Speed ’ teacards, then follow the in¬ 
structions given on the leaflet you will find in your album. 


24 RECORD BREAKERS 

From 46 m.p.h. in 1909 to 1485 m.p.h. in 1959! 
A fascinating story of man’s 50-year fight in 
space. This struggle comes alive for you in 
Lyons ‘Wings of Speed’ teacards. 



Albums are goin 
Get yours from 
grocer, price 6d. 
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NEW CORN FLAKES COMPETITION 


501 




Hercules 
_ Bikes 

muff/- be wok/ 

-and evenf entrant wins 12 new coloured bicycle cards 

The latest Com Flakes packets—marked "Code of the Road”—carry an entertain¬ 
ing contest for boys and girls up to and including the age of 16, run by Kellogg’s 
in collaboration with the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. 

All you have to do is: (1) have a good look at the picture on the back of the 
packet and find the twelve ways in which the rules of the Highway Code are 
being broken; then (2) make up a simple safety slogan (like "Do your kerb drill 
before you cross! ”); and (3) fill in the entry form on the packet; and (4) send it to 
us, enclosing two Kellogg’s Corn Flakes packet tops with your entry. 



107 NEW YORKERS 
19! in., 21 in. ot 23 in. Itame. 
20 in. wheels. Dunlop white- 
walled tyres. 3-speed gear. 
All-rounder handlebar. Caliper 
brakes. White rubber pedals 
and reflector case. Finish: 
Flamboyant Red or Blue. 






501 Hercules Bikes— boys'or girls'models 

3 AGE GROUPS For the up to 9 years old—167 Jeep Sports 

For the 10 to 13 years old—167 Viscount Sports 
For the 14 to 16 years old—167 New Yorkers 

Everyone who enters, whether they win a bike or not, gets a new series of 12 coloured 
picture cards, describing the colourful history of the bicycle. 



SEND IN YOUR ENTRY NOW-KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES ‘CODE OF THE ROAD’ CONTEST 
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PUZZLE 

PARADE 


nllUJimifllHlIIJll 

Strength in a 
strand of hair 

JJow strong is a single strand of 
hair? Tests made some years 
ago showed that dark hair, is . 
stronger than light hair. A single 
black hair could hold a weight of 
four ounces, while fair hair would 
give way at weights according to 
the tint. Golden hair, for instance, 
would hold only . two ounces; 
brown hair three; and dark brown 
hair could suspend thrce-and-a- 
half ounces. 

Catching the fish 

Can you find the answer to each 
clue? If you do so correctly, you 
will find that the letters reading 
downward, from left to right and 
downward from right 'to left'will 
spell the names of two fish. 

Aches ... .'. ■ 

Try to persuade ' 

Kind of boat 
Trial of skill " 

Upper part of the leg. 


111111fn 


Plit an end to it 

The answer to each clue con¬ 
tains the word END. Now see 
how quickly you can form the 
words required. 

Old story 

Meeting place 
Hang 

Not tough 

Part of a grandfather clock 
Attempt 


1 

2 

3 

4. 



^ 5 

6 

7 

8 





9 




to 




It 


i/2 






!5 


14 




IS 


16 







17 

ts 

\ 





19 


20 




21 


22 


23 

24 





25 




26 




27 






Answer next week 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Precious 
stones. 5 Distant. 8 Actor’s 
part. 9 Smoke duct in chimney. 
10 To tie a rope round a pin or 
cleat. 12 Exist. 13 Pertinent to 
society. 16 Tree. 17 Frontier. 
20 Eggs. 21 Monkey-like animal 
of Madagascar. 24 Tradesmen’s 
vehicles. 25 Comfort. 26 Largest 
of the deer family. 27 Made a 
mistake. 

READING DOWN. 1 Sphere. 
2 He writes poems. 3 Everyone. 

4 Rented for a certain time, 

5 Instinctive ability. 6 Atmo¬ 
sphere. 7 Staggers. 11 Warble 
like the Swiss. 14 Profession. 
15 Over. 16 Turning handle 
attached to a shaft. 18 Egg-shaped. 
19 Ponder. 22 Spoil. 23 Colour. 


COMMON SENSE 

J’ve got the queerest sunt to do. Of course the bath began to leak, 
I’ve puzzled all night long. Plug out, both taps in flow; 

But every time I look at it. How many hours to fill the thing? 

I’m sure the answer's wrong. That’s what they want to know. . 


Wallaby 



as, 

I 
I 

Diana Gibson of Cobham, 
Surrey, makes friends at 
Whipsnade with Susie, a 
young Wallaby who is a 
great favourite with visitors 
to the famous Zoo. 




A man turned on the bath taps, 
To fill it to the brim, : " 

But then he pulled the plug out, 
How very odd of him! 


Can you imagine what a state 
That bathroom must be in? . 
Why trouble me? That silly man 
Should call a plumber in. 


YYYYYY 

Jf the alphabet could be invited 
out, at what time would 
U V W X Y and Z be expected? 
After tea. 


Flags and countries 


JAPAJi 



G HANA 

*1 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

PANAMA ^ zbaland turkey 


JORDAN 



Here are nine flags and the names of nine countries. Can you 
link each flag with the appropriate country? 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 

In each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
blanks represent a word with two quite different meanings. 
See if you. can name them all. . * 

Answers are given in column 5 

1. The prisoner was permitted to 4, So bitter was the argument that 

- his case. the two men came to -. 

I hope your affairs are in a The w j n d frequently - from 

prosperous —. the south-west. 

2. Our ship had arrived safely in 

-. 5. The die is -. 

Green for starboard, red for 


The whole 


acted well. 


3. We stood solemnly beside the 

She wore a -- expression as 

the news was bad. 


6. A white - is a signal of 

surrender. 

His boring speech caused my 
interest to -. 


THE BUTTERFLIES WHICH 
DISAGREED 


GIVE ME A 
NAME 

first is in rabbit but not in 
dog. 

My second in Winter but not in 
fog; 

My third is in apple and also in 
grape. 

My fourth is in pin and also in 
tape; 

My fifth is in Marion, not in 
Jean, 

My sixth is in fat but not in lean; 

My whole is a very important 
thing; 

But before you can use it, the 
kettle must sing! 


late Summer sup was draw¬ 
ing sweet scents from the 
Michaelmas daisies in the garden 
borders, and making the helio¬ 
trope smell more like cherry pie 
than ever, when two butterflies 
fluttered over the hedge. 

One was Mrs. Large White, the 
other Mrs. Red Admiral, so gay 
and beautiful with her velvety 
brown wings bordered and 
marked with scarlet and black, 
and white and blue. 

As they paused to sip nectar 
from the flowers, Mrs. Large 
White said: “Let’s go into the 
vegetable garden and lay our eggs 
there.” 

The other followed doubtfully, 
not sure she would find the right 
kind of food plant for hers there. 
But when she saw Mrs. White 
choosing Jack’s cabbages, and 
laying clusters of eggs on the 
leaves, she protested sharply. “But 
that will annoy man.” 

: “Why not?” He is our enemy,” 
said the other. 

“He isn’t mine. I’m sure,” 
answered Mrs. Red Admiral, as 
she laid an egg on each of several 
leaves of stinging nettles growing 
in the hedge. 

“That’s what you think,” said 
Mrs. Large White, flying off. _ " 

In a week's time the eggs all 
hatched into caterpillars. Those 
of Mrs. Large White began feed¬ 
ing all together on the cabbage 
leaves, and they had done great 
damage before Jack spotted them. 

He soon got to work with the 
garden spray and immediately 
those caterpillars fell into a sleep 
from which they would not wake. 
Then he noticed the relied up 


leaves in the stinging nettles, in¬ 
side which, he knew, a little Red 
Admiral caterpillar was munching 
away. 

Now would Mrs. Red Admiral 
prove to be right? ", 

Yes, indeed. For Jack said: 
“You’re doing me no harm. So 
I won't harm you. I won’t cut 
down the nettles yet." 

And so, as September passed, 
those caterpillars changed into 
pupae, and then into young and 
beautiful Red Admirals. 

Jane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Flags and countries. 1 New Zealand 
2 Japan ; 3 Jordan ; 4 Czecho 

Slovakia ; 5 India ; 6 Panama 

7 -Turkey.; 8 Burma y 9 Ghana 
Put an end to it. Leg-end ; r-end 
ezvous’; susp-end ; t-end-er ; p-end- 
ulum ; end-eavour. 

Find the Christian Catching 
names. Rowland; the fish. 

Walter ; Howard ; PainS 

Sidney; Tony; tEmPt 

Colin; Alan; William. b a Rg e 

Give me a name. mAtCh 

Teapot. . T h i g H 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 

1 State. 2 Port. 3 Grave. 4 Blows. 
5 Cast. 6 Flag. 


FIND THE 
CHRISTIAN 
NAMES 

H-ach picture is 
meant to suggest 
a boy’s Christian 
name. Can you find 
all eight names? 




ipis 


fcoewt] 

Y 

■m.M 
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GOAT RAGING IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Jockey’s great ‘ throw ’ for victory 


r JPHE people of British Guiana 
have a most unusual national 
sport. Moreover, it is one that 
started in a most unusual way— 
with an argument between rival 
goat breeders in 1908. 

In 1951 a Goat Racing Associ¬ 
ation was formed to govern the 
sport, and now the four three-day 
meetings a year draw crowds of 
up to 5,000. Entrance to the 
ground is 6d., children half-price. 

Most owners train their own 
animals, but as a good goat time 
for 200 yards is 20.8 seconds, the 
jockeys are usually local athletes. 


with reins or traces three yards 
long.) 

The Goat Racing Association 
strictly forbids whips, and jockeys 
must not even wear shoes—only 
plimsolls—lest they are tempted 
to give their goat a “helpful” kick 
as it nears the winning post. 

There was an amusing incident 
at a meeting not long ago when a 
goat called Marriage Mark, 
piloted by Joe “Barbados” 
Gibbons, was racing neck and 
neck with another entry. It looked 
as if a dead-heat was inevitable, 
but nearing the winning post 



and goats go all out for the finishing line 


“ Jockeys 


Guianese sprinters find it an 
amusing way of keeping fit. (In¬ 
cidentally, it would be more 
correct to call them “pilots,” for 
the sprinters do not ride the goats 
in any way. Instead they guide 
the animals, which run in harness 

For all young 
horse-lovers 

]7]very youngster who loves 
horses and riding will be de¬ 
lighted with the Pony Club Book 
11 (Naldrett Press, 15s.). Con¬ 
taining stories, features, and in¬ 
structional articles, as well as 
many photographs and drawings, 
it has something of interest for all 
enthusiasts, and is well up to the 
standard set by the previous 
volumes. 


“ Barbados” Joe, carried away by 
his enthusiasm, picked up his goat 
bodily arid threw her clean over 
the winning line, still holding the 
reins. 

He claimed a victory that is 
hotly disputed to this day. 

BUYING A 
MOPED P 

^re you thinking of buying a 
mo-ped or a scooter? Or 
have you just got one? In either 
case Mo-peds and Scooters by 
F. L. Farr is just the book for 
you. 

Published by Faber at 15s., it is 
full of useful advice—from buy¬ 
ing your first machine and learn¬ 
ing to ride to maintenance and a 
description of the working parts. 
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I0TH century 

CYCLISTS 

WERE RESPONSIBLE 
F0K THE START CF 
COVENTRY CITY f.C. 

The boom NStcVOK 

INTHE lg«0’S DUEW 
HUNDREDS OF 
FACTORY WOR'/EES 
TO THE MIDLANDS 
AUD AS MANY OF 

these were soccer 

ENTHUSIASTS, THEY 
. SOON STARTED 
SIN3ER F C, 
^HtCH <3REW 
INTO COVENTRY 
CITY IN 
iffKr' 1S93. 




Tennis stars 
at Wembley 

iJhiE world’s best lawn tennis 
players will be seen in Lon¬ 
don again next week when the 
world professional championships 
begin on Monday at the Empire 
Pool, Wembley. 

Lew Hoad, Alex Olmedo, Tony 
Trabert, Frank Sedgman, and Ken 
Rosewall are among the stars ap¬ 
pearing this year. 

Britain’s Bobby Wilson also 
had the opportunity of playing in 
these championships. A few 
weeks ago Bobby was offered pro¬ 
fessional terms but he preferred 
to remain an amateur. 


NEW FORWARD FOR 
REAL MADRID 


JJRITISH soccer players must cer¬ 
tainly envy Agne Simonsson, 
the 25-year-old Swedish centre- 
forward, who scored two goals 
when his country beat England 
3-2 at Wembley last season. 

He has just joined Real Madrid, 
the fabulous Spanish club who 
have been European Cup winners 
for the past five years, and re¬ 
ceived a sum of £14,000. As 
understudy to Alfredo di Stefano 
he will receive a salary of nearly 
£5,000 a year. 


Riders from many countries 
in world speedway final 


Di Stefano himself, regarded as 
the greatest centre-forward in 
post-war soccer, is reputed to earn 
nearly £10,000 a year. 

British players joining another 
club in this country receive a £20 
signing-on fee, plus their accrued 
share of the £750 benefit money 
paid to them every five years. 

Real Madrid are now the un¬ 
official world champion club, 
recently beating Penarol, Monte¬ 
video, in the final. 

Record-breaker 


gPEEDWAY racing has had a great 
return to popularity this 
season, and Saturday’s World 
Championship Finai at Wembley 
is expected to attract a bigger 
attendance than for some years. 

The sport has also made a rapid 
advance in popularity on the 
Continent and the 1960 Cham¬ 
pionship will have many riders 
unfamiliar to British fans. 

In the past ten years the title 
has been won by six men, four of 
them having won it twice. These 
include Ronnie Moore, the Wim¬ 
bledon and New Zealand captain, 
who will be all out on Saturday 
to become the first rider to per¬ 
form the “treble.” 

Two other past winners of the 
title who will be at Wembley are 
Barry Briggs of New Zealand, 
champion in 1957 and 1958, and 
Ove Fundin of Sweden. Ove 
Fundin’s riding has been notable 
for its consistency. After win¬ 


ning in 1956, he has been runner- 
up in each of the last three finals. 
It looks as if it may be his turn 
to win again. 

Also strongly fancied is Peter 
Craven of Belle Vue. One of the 
smallest Tiders in speedway, Peter 
was champion in 1955, when he 
rode with his “lucky mascot” 
pyjamas under his leathers, the 
only English-born rider to win the 
championship since 1949. 

Incidentally, immediately the 
championship is over work will 
begin on the re-laying of the 
30,000 turves taken up some three 
months ago for this one speed¬ 
way meeting. They were taken 
from the four corners and an 
eight-yard strip down each side. 

By the time the Spanish soccer 
team arrives to play England here 
on 26th October Wembley’s green 
pitch will be at its immaculate 
best again. 



Peter Nimmo of Acton 
County School, Middlesex, 
is holder of the All-England 
Schools discus record. Here 
he practises in a London Park. 


SCRAPBOOK: 

Cumberland. A. Carlisle. 


B. Workington 



ALL-ROUND ALF/E 


UJ LU LU TXTZ 




Natalie Steward’s greatest fans 


"\\Then Natalie Steward won a 
bronze medal in the 

Olympic Games 100 metres free¬ 
style and a silver medal in the 
backstroke, no televiewers cheered 
louder than two young Horn¬ 
church girls, Terry and Vicki 

O’Gorman. For Natalie is their 
heroine—and model. 

These two swimmers were dis¬ 
covered, and. are now being 

trained, by Mrs. Steward, Natalie’s 


mother and coach. Mrs Steward 
is convinced that they are 
Olympic stars of the future. Terry 
is eleven and Vicky is nine. 

The two girls began swimming 
when they ’were five and can now 
do every stroke. Vicki is Essex 
under-ten backstroke champion. 

Perhaps in four or eight years’ 
time Natalie may be cheering 
Terry and Vicki as they win an 
Olympic swimming medal. 
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